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tion, the most favorite representation of the 
Virgin by Perugino and Raphael, and in all 
ages of Art, has been that simple one whose 
appeal is to the universal heart and sympathy 
of the Christian world, with nothing but ac- 
knowledged truth, and fitting beauty in its 
pathetic portraiture. The Madonna and Child, 
the Mary of St. Luke, with the infant Saviour in 
her arms, stands alone in a sacred solitude of 
maternal love, and fearful, adoring rapture, the 
" meekness of her low estate" mingling on her 
placid brow with the conscious grandeur of the 
mission foretold in that salutation of the Angel 
Gabriel, " Hail, thou that art highly favored!" 
Surely, in this there is no element of unauthor- 
ized reverence or improper exaltation. Peru- 
gino painted the Virgin Mary with less splendor 
of color, less grandeur of outline, less beauty of 
expression, than his immortal pupil, Raphael ; 
but next to him, for purity and grace and dignity 
of feeling, the Madonnas of the Umbrian master 
are unsurpassed. 

In looking at these beautiful productions of 
Perugino, scattered through the churches and 
convents of his chosen city, one finds it hard to 
believe that they do not reflect a pure and high 
character in the painter himself. It would seem 
as if the truth of the old Horatian maxim, '.' Si 
vis me flere, dolendum est primum ipsi tibi," 
and that which Vasari proclaims, that to paint 
holiness, an artist must be holy himself, must be 
illustrated in the works of the Master Purist. 
It is hard to believe that this was not the secret of 
his success ; that as he felt, he painted, with a 
higher instinct than the mere knowledge of his 
art, from an inward motive of piety and a deep 
experience of the truth. 

But the biographers give Perugino a doubtful 
character. They stigmatize him as avaricious 
and miserly, and bring against him the severe 
charge, doubtless exaggerated, of being a mere 
painter for money, not a true toiler after fame. 
But these blemishes, we are inclined to believe, 
were not a constituent part of his character. It 
was Perugino's misfortune to be too successful. 
He was the most popular painter of his time. 
He was summoned to Rome by Pope Sixtus IV., 
to assist in the decorations of the Sistine Chapel, 
and from all quarters of Northern Italy the de- 
mand for his pictures was excessive. There 
was a " rage" for Perugino's, just as there was 
at one time a rage for Van Dyke's in England. 
And it was not strange that this rare good for- 
tune should be too much for our artist. The 
guilt of those few of the profession who can be 
charged with a thirst for gold, and of hoarding 
their accumulated wealth, does not lie with a 
very crushing weight upon the shpulders of the 
rest. Perugino's early poverty, and the shifts 
he was forced to make to pursue his studies, had 
made him so accustomed to the straightened 
circumstances and narrow resources of penury, 
that his unexpected wealtji did not seem to him 
like a reality. He could not escape from his 
former habits of self-denial and want. He never 
expanded into the nobleness of his new condition, 
but went on toiling and drudging as if always 
in necessity. The consequence was, that in later 
years he lost his high position as an artist. His 
pictures grew poorer and poorer, while he was 
growing richer and richer ; and at last, so far 
from keeping pace with his scholars, he fell 
behind his own previously attained excel- 
lence, and when he died, at the age of about 



eighty, his removal was no loss to the interests 
of Art. 

It seems ungracious to take those venerable 
masters of painting to task for the weaknesses 
and foibles to which, in common with the rest of 
mankind who do not paint, they were subject. 
At least at Perugia, surrounded by so many 
admirable relics of his rare genius, treading 
the very streets and pavements where he 
walked, and lingering in the shadows of the 
shrines and altars, to which the magic of his 
pencil gave a new consecration, it is best to 
believe in the virtues of Perugino in spite 
of his detractors. And, while upon this point, 
it may be as well to mention that, in one instance 
at least, his spirit of acquisitiveness failed him. 
In the Conventual Church of San Agostino, there 
are two most beautiful altar-pieces, a Nativity 
and a Baptism of Christ, forming originally a 
single picture, but now divided, and either of 
which would now sell for almost any price that 
could be asked for it, which were originally pur- 
chased of the artist by the convent for a sack of 
corn ! There is a letter from Perugino in the 
archives of the Fraternity, in which the terms 
are mentioned, and he intimates his opinion that 
the monks have got rather the best of the bar- 
gain. "Who shall say, after this, that Perugino's 
avarice was not rather from motives of self- 
preservation than self-aggrandizement ? 

Raphael lived in Perugia for several years, 
while a scholar of Perugino. There are not 
many traces of his hand remaining in the city — 
enough, however, to enable the inhabitants to 
claim his fame as a portion of their glory. Yet 
in the whole city, beside their paintings, there 
is nothing commemorative of either of these great 
men. Of some old Pope or other, there is a 
bronze statue in the public square ; but I doubt 
if even a via or a piazza is named after Raphael 
or Perugino. For the house of the latter we 
tried in vain (a party of three industrious Ame- 
ricans) to discover some trace. When the case 
began to look desperate, and the two youthful 
acquaintances of " Pietro" had been completely 
baflled in their scent, the dilapidated Cicerone 
was called in, and the house of Perugino being 
called for, he asserted gravely, in several 
languages, that it had ceased to exist ; to which 
conclusion, after diligent search in several blind 
alleys, in which it is to be hoped no respectable 
painter ever lived, we were forced to come at 
last. Perhaps it is better as it is. The memory 
of the masters finds a more fitting record in their 
immortal works than in monuments or local 
associations ; and it is easy for any one who 
lingers in the scene of their labors, to fancy that 
the calm, creative spirit of their genius still 
hovers around the mountains and the meadows, 
and over the old city, greeting him like a second 
sunshine. w. a. b. 



STREET-ARCHITECTURE. -No. 1. 

[A few paragraphs in the following paper appeared several years since 
in the " New-York American," under another title.] 

The principal use of streets is to afford con- 
venient avenues for locomotion and transport, 
and of houses to serve for shelter from the ele- 
ments. But there are other qualities besides 
these to be desired in streets and houses, of less 
importance certainly, but nevertheless not to be 
disregarded by an intelligent people. They 
should be built, for instance, in such a way as to 
be agreeable to the eye — to suggest higher ideas 



than those merely which are connected with 
facility of movement or protection from the 
weather. In a word, some attention should be 
paid to the rules of architecture, and the ob- 
servance of the laws of taste, not only in single 
edifices, but in the laying out of entire blocks 
and avenues. 

AVe desire to offer a few desultory thoughts 
upon this subject. The theme is alargeone, and 
any treatment of it within the limits to which 
we are confined, must necessarily be incomplete. 
A more careful and exact digest of our reflections 
than we have had an opportunity to prepare, 
might, perhaps, lead us to limit or modify, in 
some respects, the following remarks. We ven- 
ture, however, to publish them in their present 
shape, hoping that they may be found to contain 
suggestions of interest, or, at any rate, promote 
discussion and inquiry in regard to the matters 
to which they relate. 

To an American traveller, whose eye has been 
somewhat educated in the study of form and color, 
the street-architecture of foreign cities presents 
a subject of constant and highly interesting ob- 
servation. That it is often insipid or positively 
ugly, is too obvious to require to be stated. At 
the same time, there is scarcely an European 
town of considerable size which does not con- 
tain some by-lane or broad avenue to capti- 
vate the attention of the Artist. We propose to 
describe, in a general way, the characteristics of 
this foreign architecture, which address them- 
selves the most forcibly to American eyes, and 
to illustrate them by such instances as may 
occur to us. AVe shall then endeavour to sketch 
the prominent peculiarities of our own attempts 
in this direction, and perhaps take the liberty 
of offering a few practical suggestions for their 
improvement. 

AVe find in the most striking street-views 
abroad either one or the other of two character- 
istics, which are entirely unlike in their nature, 
and rarely to be observed in the same city. AVe 
may call them, for convenience, the symmetrical 
and the picturesque styles — very imperfect de- 
signations, but sufficiently accurate, perhaps, 
for our present purposes. 

The first of these qualities is to be observed 
most often in modern capitals, or in those parts 
of ancient cities which have been laid out within 
the last two or three hundred years. It exhibits 
itself in a certain breadth and symmetry of de- 
sign — a harmonious order and regularity not 
only in the plan (which is sufficiently common in 
America), but in the elevation and disposition 
of the ranges of buildings. Every structure 
seems to have been contrived with reference to 
its pictorial effect on the whole composition. 
The masses have been grouped by one controlling 
hand. The vacant spaces are of generous width. 
The same style is preserved in every edifice, or 
else the one adopted is so treated as not to appear 
incongruous with the whole. The same material 
is used throughout ; or, if a variety of materials, 
they are made to harmonize in color and gene- 
ral effect. The sky-line is preserved unbroken 
for long distances, and only interrupted at 
regular intervals. The points of observation, 
such as important public buildings and monu- 
ments, arc placed where they are most effec- 
tive. The whole scene is distinguished by 
an air of grandeur and repose. AA'e are re- 
minded at every step that there is a superior 
power here, which checks individual caprice, — 
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which overrides all jarring interests, and ar- 
ranges these immense piles of brick and stone 
in a way to please itself. 

The city of St. Petersburgh, according to the 
descriptions we have read of it, must afford the 
most complete illustration of these remarks. We 
cannot describe this city from personal observa- 
tion. Among the streets we have seen, few are 
more impressive in this respect than the Strada 
del Po, at Turin. This superb avenue extends 
for a great distance in a perfectly straight line 
from the Piazza del Castello, in which the king's 
palace is situated, to the river Po. It is very 
wide, and lined with structures of nearly uni- 
form height, style, and materials. The foot-ways 
on each side are covered by arcades. Near the 
river, it widens into a magnificent piazza. From 
thence we cross the stream upon a bridge, built 
by the French, which is the admiration of all 
Italy. Here the ground ascends in a succession 
of hills, crowned with churches, villas, and con- 
vents, which form a beautiful termination to 
the vista on this side, while on the other it is 
bounded by the king's palace, just now men- 
tioned. 

Sackville-street, in Dublin, is an exhibition on 
a less extensive scale, and in a way which may 
be more easily imitated, of the grandeur which 
arises from the breadth and symmetry of which 
we are speaking. The houses here are lofty 
and substantial, built of brick, and suffici- 
ently uniform in shape and color to satisfy 
the eye. The public buildings which are ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to unite harmo- 
niously with the main lines of the streets, are 
among the noblest specimens of Grecian archi- 
tecture in Europe. In the centre of this avenue 
is a tall column of granite, in honor of Nelson, 
while at the end a beautiful stone bridge crosses 
the Liffey. From this point, the view is strik- 
ingly beautiful. Beyond the bridge, on the left, 
are the cluster of edifices belonging to Trinity 
College ; on the right, that superb structure, 
the Bank of Ireland ; while, further on, beside 
the water, rises the Custom-House, a pile well 
worthy of its distinguished neighbors. 

The quality we are attempting to describe, 
is illustrated in some of the more modern 
portions of London — particularly in Regent's 
street and its adjacent avenues. The land in 
this quarter had been for many years the pro- 
perty of the Crown. During the regency and 
reign of George IV., the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests were entrusted with the care of im- 
proving it in a manner and to an extent which 
will always reflect credit upon the government 
of that Sovereign. Mr. Nash, and the most 
distinguished architects of the kingdom, were 
employed to draw plans for these improvements, 
which embraced the remodeling of old and the 
opening of new thoroughfares, and the laying 
out a public park of 450 acres upon a more mag- 
nificent scale than any of the others. When the 
visitor first emerges from the crooked labyrinth 
of dingy and confined passages which disfigure 
the " city," into the broad and elegant openings 
of this region, the grandeur and comprehensive- 
ness of design upon which these works have been 
conducted, powerfully arrest his attention, and 
blind him to all faults. We are aware of the 
severity with which the designs of Nash and 
others, for the new streets, have been criticised, 
and of the objections, perhaps justly taken, that 
hey are destitute of " continuous simple main 



lines," and covered with " decorative members, 
introduced in an arbitrary manner, and without 
regard to their original meaning." We know 
that many of these fine ornaments are in stucco, 
and much of this splendor is counterfeit. But 
notwithstanding all this, one cannot fail to be 
struck with admiration at the magnificence of 
the general effect — at the grandeur of a design 
which embraces such an extensive space, and so 
much variety of detail. Here are no narrow 
lanes, like those which, in the older parts of 
London, the proprietors on each side, by crowd- 
ing themselves backward, have with difficulty 
relinquished to the necessities of the public, but 
broad, liberally expanded avenues, opened for 
ornament as well as convenience — macadamized 
causeways as hard as marble — ranges of build- 
ings, not irregular and piebald, but uniform in 
colour, and constructed upon one systematic 
architectural plan — long lines of colonnade, por- 
ticoes correspondent with porticoes, and pedi- 
ments adorned with bas-reliefs and statuary. 
Here, also, is no checker-board town, where all 
the squares measure the same number of inches, 
and all the houses, doors, windows and shutters 
are similar. There are frequent deviations 
from rectilinear primness, in the shape of quad- 
rants, circusscs, and the like, which sweep 
around grandly from the main avenues, and 
add beauty and variety to the prospect, by pro- 
ducing new combinations of objects, and the 
most pleasing contrasts of light and shadow. 

It would be easy to multiply instances of the 
admirable results produced by this systematic 
arrangement of immense masses of buildings, 
this subordination of particular structures to the 
general effect of the whole, this harmonizing of 
the forms of churches, store-houses, habitations, 
public walks, monuments and fountains, in one 
extensive plan, so contrived as to promote the 
public health and enjoyment, and at the same 
time afford the most exquisite pleasure to the 
cultivated eye. We will only cite a single ad- 
ditional illustration of this part of our subject — 
the view from the Place de la Concorde in Paris. 
Who, that has once seen this unrivalled pros- 
pect, can ever forget it ? Where, in the world, 
is there a more splendid assemblage of noble 
objects symmetrically arranged ? Standing 
beside the Egyptian obelisk of red granite, one 
hundred and sixty-eight feet in height, which 
adorns the centre of this area, we see before us 
at the north, the long colonnades of the twin 
buildings of the Garde Meuble, between which 
leads what was once called the Kue Royal, con- 
ducting our eyes to the superb facade of the 
Madeleine, which bounds the view in that direc- 
tion. On our right stretches the broad walk of 
the Garden of the Tuilleries, its sides marked by 
majestic trees, which are disposed with a regu- 
larity that harmonizes grandly with the archi- 
tectural features of the scene. On that side, the 
prospect is closed by the front of the palace, the 
great work of Philibert de Lorme. Turning 
about, we see at the south the Pont de la Con- 
corde, which crosses the Seine; and looking 
through the double range of colossal statues 
which guard this bridge, we discern, on the other 
side, the pillared portico of the Chamber of De- 
puties. Finally, at the left our view is attracted 
first by the superb gateway, ornamented by the 
statues of rearing horses in marble ; and then, 
further on, by the long and spacious avenue of 
the Champs Elysees, bordered by the finest 



trees, at the end of which, and of the Avenue de 
Neuilly, we behold, at the distance of more than 
a mile, the famous Arch of Triumph, the Barrier 
of the Star. 

We must hasten, however, to mention the 
other characteristic of European street-archi- 
tecture which most strongly interests the Ame- 
rican traveller. We mean its picturesque- 
ness — a quality not peculiar to it by any 
means, but which is, nevertheless, displayed 
by it much more often than by our own. 
This quality has been so often described in 
poetry and prose, and rendered so familiar to 
our readers by painting and engraving, that 
there is but little occasion for enlarging 
upon it here. One of its chief sources is the 
action of the hand of Time upon buildings — of 
Time, that Master Artist, who clothes in soft 
tints the dullest stone, and subdues the most 
angular forms into shapes that charm the eye. 
To an American, this appearance of age in the 
Old World becomes an unfailing spring of de- 
light. There is so much more repose and quiet 
in it than is afforded by the bright paint and 
whitewash and freshly-cut timber and stone of 
new countries ! The picture is toned down by 
it so harmoniously ! It gives so much more 
breadth to the effects ! Let us not give a false 
impression by these statements. New houses 
are built in Europe as well as in America, and 
red bricks and garish colors are to be found 
there as well as here. But, nevertheless, one 
may not unfrequently, in foreign towns, come 
upon streets which have not seen a new stone 
laid for hundreds of years— scarcely, indeed, a 
dash of fresh paint — streets where, by " many 
artifices and gradations of tinting," as Ruskin 
says, " time and storm have set their wild sig- 
natures" upon the houses — where the roofs rise 
in sharp, fantastic peaks, and jutting cornices, 
grotesquely carved, cast broad shadows upon 
the walls — where the eye, wandering from some 
expanse of gray stone, broadly lighted by the 
sunshine, plunges into the gloom of arched door- 
way or recessed window — where one house 
stands out beyond another, in utter disregard 
of mathematical lines — where projecting bal- 
conies and awnings, obtruding door-steps, and 
swinging shutters, add to the general irregu- 
larity of the forms ; while beyond, relieved by 
the blue sky, which shines through its lace-like 
tracery, the lofty tower of some pointed church 
rises above the stacks of chimneys, and com- 
pletes the beauty of the picture. 

" It is in the streets of Antwerp and Brussels," 
says Sir Walter Scott, " that the eye still rests 
upon the forms of architecture which appear in 
the pictures of the Flemish school : their fronts, 
richly decorated with various ornaments, and 
terminating in roofs, the slope of which is con- 
concealed from the eye by windows and gables, 
still more highly ornamented ; the whole com- 
prising a general effect, which, from its grandeur 
and intricacy, amuses at once and delights the 
spectator. In fact, this rich intermixture of 
towers and battlements and projecting windows, 
highly sculptured, joined to the height of the 
.houses and the variety of ornament upon their 
fronts, produces an effect as superior to those of 
the tame uniformity of a modern street, as the 
casque of the warrior exhibits over the slouched 
broad-brimmed beaver of a Quaker." 

Sir AValter did not require a journey to Bel- 
gium in order to see that picturesque architec- 
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turc which he knew so well how to describe. It 
is exhibited to a certain extent in the older part 
of his own Edinburgh. This city, indeed, pre- 
sents, in a curious manner, a combination of the 
two qualities of European street-views which we 
have been describing — that is to say, both the 
symmetrical and the picturesque. How indel- 
ibly does it stamp itself upon the recollec- 
tion ! — that town so full of abrupt elevations 
and startling contrasts, both natural and arti- 
ficial—or, rather, we may call it two towns, 
tied together by bridges, and seeming to have 
been built by different people, at different ages, 
for different purposes — one a mass of dingy, 
irregular, antique, and many-storied houses, 
toppling over narrow wynds— the other laid out 
in magnificent avenues, in the grandest style of 
modern art, with Grecian colonnades, statues, 
and parks ; the whole overlooked on one side by 
a grim, frowning feudal castle; on the other, 
first by a beautiful hill, adorned with elegant 
monumental structures and classic architecture ; 
and beyond this, by a lofty mountain, with bold, 
projecting crags and the most imposing grandeur 
of outline ! 

We know it is not to the eye alone — to the 
mere perception of pleasing colors and forms 
and ever- varying contrasts of light and shadow — 
that we are to ascribe the delight with which we 
behold these picturesque street-views in Euro- 
pean cities. We cannot well analyze our feelings 
and say how much we are affected by the moral, 
and how much by the artistic, influences about 
us. We are fully aware, that when to this 
pleasure of the eye is added that of the mind, 
from the memories which hallow some chosen 
spot — when History and Romance ennoble that 
which Art has reared and Time touched but to 
adorn, our gratification can only be described 
in language which must appear extravagant to 
those who have not enjoyed the like. It is this 
combination of attractions which makes Venice 
one of the most interesting places in the world. 
Well do we remember the circumstances under 
which we first beheld it, and which, perhaps, 
enhanced the effect of its beauty. We embarked 
from Mestre early in the morning of a bright 
autumnal day. A dense sea-fog, however, at 
that hour covered the Lagune, and surrounded 
us until we were fairly within the Grand Canal. 
After we had passed this barrier, it was all at 
once thinned to a silvery haze, which, without 
obstructing the view, softened the outline of 
objects, and gave a beautiful harmony of tone to 
the picture. Our range of vision, thus immedi- 
ately enlarged, seemed unbounded, and we gazed 
with admiration at the magnificent show. The 
noblest masses of architecture rose upon each 
side of us, so near and so distinctly seen, that 
their sudden closing upon our advancing boat 
was startling. Like travelers of ancient ro- 
mance — some of Ariosto's wanderers, perhaps — 
we fancied that a magician had raised this city 
for us from unsubstantial clouds, so unexpect- 
edly did we find ourselves in the midst of these 
imposing structures, and gliding through that 
majestic avenue of water. How grandly it 
curved between ranges of lofty marble palaces, 
with carved balconies and Moorish windows, or 
beside some Palladian church, with gorgeous 
domes and clustering columns, and broad white 
steps, leading in successive platforms, from the 
portico down to the edge of the canal ! How 
beautifully, in the background, rose towers and 



belfries, shining through the haze ; while imme- 
diately around us were black gondolas moored 
beside the low steps of the palace doors, and the 
unwieldy shapes of market-boats, covered with 
fantastic, bright-colored drapery ! Well might 
we fancy this a show raised by enchantment ; 
for never before had we beheld a real scene so 
still — so picture-like — so aerial. Venice always 
looks like a picture — partly, perhaps, from the 
want of the rattle of hoofs and wheels, and 
partly from our associating with it the nu- 
merous views that have been painted ; but on 
the occasion we are describing, it had more 
of this aspect than usual, for the earliness 
of the hour prevented that din of voices and of 
bells which at high noon almost supplies the loss 
of other sounds ; and the silvery vapor gave to 
all objects a sort of shadowy, unsubstantial 
thinness, as if they were phantasms in old Cor- 
nelius Agrippa's mirror. And this vision-like, 
unterrestrial appearance did not pass away 
when we saw the only bridge which spans the 
canal — that single graceful arch of white marble, 
supporting a pile of fantastic architecture, so 
dear to all poetic dreamers. As we silently 
glided under its dark shadow, we almost fancied 
that we should emerge beyond into the light and 
glory of the world of Shakspeare, and, looking 
up, behold on the other side 

" The gentle lady married to the Moor," 

and the bending form of that old Jew, who " so 
oft upon the Rialto was rated for his usances." 

So far as our observation extends, Venice is 
the most picturesque city in Europe. Apart 
from certain poetic and historic associations, 
there are other, and purely material causes, 
which have made it a favorite of artists, and 
occasioned more pictures of it, than perhaps of 
any other capital abroad. We need scarcely 
mention Canaletti and Turner in this connection. 
The " Citta d'Oro" is fortunate in having had 
limners so faithful ; and when she sinks again 
into her native waves, their pencils may pre- 
serve the memory of her fascinations, as that 
marvelous picture of Titian's in Florence has 
embalmed in eternal youth the glorious beauty 
of his golden-haired mistress. Among the cir- 
cumstances which attract the eye of a painter 
here, is the broad and graceful sweep of the 
Grand Canal, which produces such magical 
changes of view at each advance of the gondola — 
such beautiful contrasts of light and shadow in 
the facades of the adjacent palaces, — those 
superb facades, where the arches, as Hope says, 
" curl and grow into roses, and form entire 
open screens in front of the rooms, and where 
the windows fill whole sides of the walls, and 
abound in carved pillars and mullions and 
tracery work of the greatest richness and ele- 
gance." Besides this, may be mentioned the 
presence of water everywhere, and the reflec- 
tions within it — the unity of tint arising from 
the employment, almost universal, of the same 
building material, a fine white marble — the har- 
mony, too, which results from the fact that 
every thing in sight, except the water and the 
sky, is the product of Art. We mean by this, 
that Nature, free and spontaneous, as in trees 
and gardens, is nowhere to be seen. We will 
add to these causes the Oriental aspect pervad- 
ing all the architectural embellishments, and 
giving so much richness and grace to the most 
solid piles. The crowning charm of Venice 



is its synchronically antique air. It seems to 
have come down to us untouched from the days 
of Marino Faliero — to have been built for the 
residence of the ancient Masters of the Sea, in 
the epoch of their greatest glory, and preserved 
to our times without any change, excepting that 
produced by the elements. And this is almost 
literally true. There are no modern structures 
in Venice. There is no patchwork of old and 
new, which one sees in other places — a confusion 
of all times and fashions — smart finical houses 
thrust in among blackened and decaying ones. 
The buildings most lately erected are probably 
an hundred years old, while a very large pro- 
portion of the rest date back to the times of 
Sansovino and Scamozzi. The elements, there- 
fore, have acted upon every object so long, that 
the inequality in their influence is scarcely 
discernible ; and Time, the boldest and yet most 
subtle of Artists, has thrown an uniform tint 
over the picture, and toned down all its original 
dissonances into one beautifully harmonious 
whole. This it is which so endears Venice to the 
lover of Art. She is a Pompeii preserved in the 
open air — the home of the conquerors of Cyprus, 
Candia, and Byzantium, adorned with all that 
rich luxuriance of embellishment which they 
learned in the East, but withal now fast crum- 
bling away, and more beautiful, and touching 
our hearts the more, from this aspect of decline 
and death. Or, rather, she is, as an Italian has 
called her, a Spectral city, gleaming forth out 
of the night of the Middle Ages — the apparition 
of a dead empire, pale and cold, but bearing 
about her still much of that air of costly mag- 
nificence with which she dazzled the world in 
the days of " blind old Dandolo." 

The preceding remarks convey but a very 
imperfect idea of those two qualities of street- 
architecture which most strongly attract the 
admiration of an American traveler in Europe — 
qualities, as we have said, which are by no 
means universal, but one or the other of which 
may be found, to a certain extent, in almost 
every large city abroad. - We wish we had the 
space and the graphic power to present more 
numerous and more distinct illustrations of these 
characteristics, — both that broad and orderly 
disposition of imposing masses of buildings which 
distinguishes some capitals, and that picturesque 
irregularity which bestows upon others an 
equal, if not a still greater, interest. We rely 
upon the recollections of our readers, as well as 
upon pictures and engravings, which arc at 
everybody's command, to supply the defects 
in our descriptions. We shall notice, in ano- 
ther article, certain peculiarities of street- 
architecture in the United States, which afford 
striking contrasts with those we have been at- 
tempting to describe. w. i. h. 



ALLSTON'S LECTURES ON ART. 
Lectures on Art and Poems ; by Washington 
Allston. Edited by Richard Henry Dana, 
Jr. New-York : Baker and Scribncr, 1850. 

These Lectures will hereafter form the text- 
book to a new philosophy of Art — a philosophy 
which begins by assuming as natural and true, 
what is universally felt to be so, but what other 
systems have timidly admitted or altogether 
avoided. Their chief characteristic is the con- 
vincing power with which they demonstrate and 
rely upon the existence of Intuition, as the 
ground of perception and taste. They take for 



